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Canter, Lee. "Taking Charge of Student Behavior." 
National Elementary Principal, 58, 4 ()une 1979), pp. 
33-36, 41. EJ 203 097 

Discipline a problem in today's schools, says Canter, because 
"teachers simply were not trainpd to deal -with the behavior 
problems today's students present." One solution is to pr6vide 
t^a(:hersjwith a sound training program in stillent management, 
such as the "Assertive Discipline Program" thai Canter's educa-^ 
tional consulting firm has developed. ^ ' 

Often, teacKets are ineffective classroom managers because ' 
they lack the confidence necessary to "lay down the lav(r in4hetr 
classrooms," particularly with problem stucjients A host of mis- 
conceptions allows teachers to belieVe that some students are 
undb)e to behave Vet Canter states bluntly that "all students. can 
behave appropriately at school," de^lte neglectful parents, a bad 
neighborhood, or an educationc)j haridicap. The first step, then, 
tovyard assertive discipline is '*for teachers to develop higher ex|>e( - 
tatlons of their own ability to deal with all students." 

This kind of confidence dan be gained by implementing the 
several disciplining gCiidelines outlined in this article hirst, the 
teacher must learn to clearly communicate his or her expef tations 
to the students regarding exactly what is and what is not alloWOd 
The teacher must also set up a \yxterViatic discipline plan" so (hat * 
students know exactly what to expect if they misbehave one or 
more times: The key here 1$ the consistency with which the rules of 
this plan are implemented. At tfie same time, appropriate behavior 
should be systematically rewarded with praise, other small rewards.^ 
or sending positive notes honfei)^?^ 

Another important aspect omt'asserfive discipline program is its 
coordination with both the principal af}d the parents. Parents 
should be sent a copy qi the discipline plan, and the principal and 
teacher^hould decide in advance what will be done with students 
sent tQjhe principal's office. 



ERIC Clearinghouie on Educational Matiagement, 

Classroom Discipline, Research Actiorf Brief Numtx^r 
5, tugene, Oregon; Univ(*rs1ty of Oregon, 1979 4 
pages fc Dyf173 ft98 * . ^ 



As many educators know, tlie disciplining of adolescents is often 
more dlf f icult lhan ftie disciplining of yoi|pger cjiildren lor this 
reason, It sei»nis, few researcfwrs have rfiosen to focus on \he area 
of adolescent discipline. Of theVesearch thaf fias bt^erhdone jn tins 
area/ most has concentrated ow tfie use of classlcaj bena^or nuKJi 
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f ication techniques to control "inappropriate" behaviors. But there 
have also been encouraging results from other, more "humanistic" 
approaches to the discipline problem. - • 11 

Befravtor modification techniques are difficult to apiply to teen- 
agers because niost adolescents are unresporisive to such rewards 
as teacher praise or the promise of good grades. But researchers 
have found one powerful motivator for this age group: "the promise 
of fr^e time or early release from school. ""In ope experiment, for 
example,'coryipletion of classwuOrl^ earned tokens that were redeem- 
able, for early release on Tridays. The class rapidly began to 
complete classwork and earn tdkens, while Niisbehavior dropped by 
75 percent. "Thus a drop in misbehavior and a rise in academic per- 
formance went hand in hand," states this report. 

Critics of this approach, however, believe that behaviorism 
affects only the symptoms of an undeHying social ill; the problerp 
niay in fact get worse "while the pain is^ temporarily alleviated." 
What of self-discipline, they ask, and what of the goal of creating 
"inde|)endent, self-managing adults"? " ^ ' ... 

One alternative approach discussed in this f^|)ort is to train 
teachers in basic counseling skills, parti( ularly those of effective 
, listening and nonverbal cues In one experiment, teachers trained in 
suc*h techniques increased their cqptmunication with problem 
students, and behavior imfjroved significantly 

Another interesting study found tfiat discipline problems were 
much less severe in "alternative" high schools. 1fie researc hers 
hypothesized that tfie factors resf)onsible were "the srnafi si/e of 
the school, treatment of students as young adults, realistic attitudes 
toward student ,lM»havior, and informality, respohsiveness, and 
understanding from tea( hers " 

Gil, Doron, and Heller, Philip S. Clas^oom Disci- 
ci) pline: toward a Diagnostic Model Integrating 

Teacher's Thoughts and Actions, Occasional Paper 
No. / i. I ast Lansing, Mi( higarl Institute for Research « 
on feachiiig, Mi( higiKi State University, 197tt I'j 
f)ages ID1()7Jil4 

A( cording to Ciil and Heller, there are four basic apf)roaches to 
dis( jf)line: .tfie fK^rmTssive^tfie authoritarian, the befiavioristi( , and 
the .diagnostic 1fie f)errnissive. Or lalsse/ faire*approa( K, assumes 
^that students are ( apable of dis( iplining tfiernselves, whereas the 
authoritarian approat h assumes tfie opfVosite tfvit student 
i)ehavior must Iw di( tat<»xl by an (»xternal autfiority or i)y rigid ru(es 

1 fie i)efiaviorist af)proa( fi, (juite fJopular among educators trxlay, 
definitely is ( apai)le of fnanagirig behavior when applied corre( tly 

^ '4 



B^tljiehaviorism has hianyVaults, the authors em0hasi;p,e, including 
the possibility that it only beMredting thcv symptoms and 
il^norihg the causes of jdisci^tine problenr^s. • ' 

A nfe>v approach to discipline, which l|as npt yet been well 
dev^jjj^ped* is the dlagrlbsticji^odel that't^ authors explain in this' 
paper. Ess^ntiallyrthe'dWnw nwWviftws the ^cherjia& a clinl* 
ci^n who informally aild wjectiv^^^ student: bthaVior, 

makes a diagnosis 9s to why theWudtM h misbehavi^^ 
provides the most approf ir latte treatimnt. , . * - 

The emphasis in the Tioder l^\an detemiining the underlying 
cause of ijhe misbehavio , pe Ij el reading deficiency, personal or 
interpersonal problems^ ir, a lamily/problem. Once the teacher has 
reasoned out the probwl^ c)^use/^^ the' behavior, he or she can / 
respond in an intel llgeni v^ay; instead Jof blindly*applyi^ng authori- 
tarian or behaviorisl te(!hr\ 

Oho advantage of thjs model is that it allows teachers to«tal^& vi* 
broader view of cjiscipliiie and to begin to be able to help children 
wKh their personal problems. It also gives t^athers insight into thei^ 
own niejital f)rc}%t»sses, resul||nt/ in better disciplrnary decisions 

"(lUide to Samty/Savirlg Discipline " Instnivtor, Bfi, 4 
(Novembe r I9m pp 59^1^ E: | 190 97ft 

Several creativt* solutions to discipline problems are outlined in 
this ex( eljent, multiciutljored*(j(rticle Lee Canter, author of Asser(/ve 
Disdpliniy, discusses his apprpach to discipline t^d its one impor- 
t^mt (^onunaadjTietU: "Thog ^iialt not make a demand thou are not^ 
f)r(»pared to follow throjj^h Lipon." 

frederic )ones also emphasizes assertiveness, in particular the- 
importance of proper body language* in beir)g assertive. (>yif ronting 
a rnisb(*having student is like playing poker, says )ones, with both 
the student and theif^j,Jructt)r wising th(» ante until one folds With 
()r()()er {on(<^ Of void*, body position, and use of )ones's famous 
"steely glare," the instructor can always win at thi*i gan^i^ j^'When 
( hildr(Mi learn you follow Jhrough consistently, that you can't be 
undone, or fttked out, they will quit testing you " ' 

Another sec tion of this seven-part article discusses how to handle 
those students v^hp are vhronic attention getters. Xhe key is to allow ^ 
$ucV» students tp "show off" in a productive manner f or example, 
instead of constantly battling a student's attenlioh-getting efforts, 
whi( h often only adds fuel to the fire, the instrut tor might propose 
to help the6tirdent write a funny story to read to the ( Idss at some 
defmed future time lor ev(»ry two rninuFes of this kiiXj^f positive 
attention, state* the authors, the teacher will save fifteen minutes of 
disrfjption: \ * 

* Sevt»ral other ( ontributors .^primarily school administrators and 
instructors —disd'jss their schools' sutc(»ss.ful approa<'h(»s to 
discipline » * v 

- • - '-.^ 





Sjones, Frederic H. "Ih^ (j(»ntle Art of Classroom 
Discipline" Nii(/ona/ tieiiivntary PrindQal, SB, 4()yne 
1979). pp 2 iy h M 20 H)96 ^ \ 

"lor decades/' says )ohrs^ "discipline^h^is f)een a bad word in 
f)roffc»ssiofial cir( les,"'largelyJ)ecaus(» to n^pst people it connotes 
only -punishment, h ven ir^^ffcher training progrartrts at colleges a>id 
univ(frsities. classroom rnapagement techniques are rarely covered 
•in any depth, th(>'rationalebe ng that teachers will "pick It upon the 
job-'* Ihus few teachers, e^^en experieru ones, are properly 
trained in the management of discif)line problems 

One solution in this problem is an inservice tr<iinlng program in 
classroom management, such as the "Classroom Management 
framing Program" (CMlf) that lorUH'dtrects. Rather thart training 
all teiulierv clirectly/' C:MI I* uses a f)yramid techni(|ue that relies on 
Klevelo|iing,<»xpertise in a few tea( hers and administrators, whotlu>n 
^|)ass on the knowledge to their colleagues " 

The most commtwi 'method of student rnanngement is limit 
setting, or "consi'st|^itly disallowing infractions of basic clas^rtKMii 



sets down a few '' i li^iMi i operatic 

itenrnat that h^> or she iswir 
iwii ttiili^^ for example, a child is*) 

Irtetnte^ squarely, ^ys his or her ) 

Ipob JiiAt ^er iri the ey«. If the child does, 
iilitriict^r fo^ tlMMh ^ set proci 

•peri If nK4M«ffy.'|^ 

* ebiol(iiMV«hliling. ;(, ; . ^ > ■.Xy - ,.;;^m.v.v 
; Incentive systems ceii fMn^ul dii((^|^^ 

ticulady when they incoh)6rat|^ilH? (|^i^ 
such system, a /'preferred ectivity" ijKpl4^>ned et th«0M o( 
of work, vyierv students misbehave dliring the Wqric jfe^ 
-|ns4r^tor-c(i€|(s a^stopwe^K' raises it above Ms or her lieei( and 

^ announces to the class that the time-for their preferred activity is 
being reduced by the misbehaving- student. ' , 

^ . . ^ , : . , * ■ 

|ohnsOn,^ame#«A:. Procedures for Teachers of the 
vQ^ . ' • Severely Handicapped to Fo//ow in Controlling 
Serious Behavior Problems w/fh/n the Classroom. 
■ Change Episode Two. La Verne, California," La Verne 

College, 1977. 78 pages fcD 165 3%. 

In 1977, a nevj^ federal law, the "Education of All Handicapped 
Children Act," became effective, rnaking the states responsible for 
jfJroviding free, appropriate education for all handicapped indi- 
viduals from ages ttiree to twenty-one. The result of this law is that 
many autistic and severely handicapped chfldrjen who were 
formerly housed in hosf)itals 6r kept at home»are now attending 
public schools. , * \ 

The main question now facing school administrators, sJys )ohn- 
son, is this: "What are the acceptable procedures teachers may use 
in controlling severe behavior problems within the confines of a 
class of severely handicappt»d chil<tren?>' To iinswerthis question, 
the Corona-Norco (CaliforrHa) Unifi(»d School District assembled a 
|)r6blem solving group that included four teachers of handicaf)f)ed 
children, a principal, one parent, and Johnson, then serving as the 
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coordinator of special education After a literature survey and a 
study of current practices within the district, a set of eight types of 
acteptable behavior control, for use by classroom teacheVs Was 
established, with particular attention paid to the legality of the 
approved techniques. ^ ^ t * 

For example, ''Planned Ignoring/' "Loss of Privileges/' and , 
^Positive Reinforcement" are approved techniques when applied 
accofeing to the defjned procedures. ^Certain tyf)es vof corpoi*al 
punishment are also allowed, the rrTOst severe being a spankij^g. The 
procedures allow a spanking only when there is. an adult witness 
and require that the details of the spanking be recorded in writing 
fot;. thp building principal and be reported verbally to the parents. 

The approved procedures list is a great benefit for the teachers of 
the handicapped classeis, reports johnson, allowing them to easily 
explain th^ program to parents and get their written approval. At the 
same time, they know exactly what is and is not allgwu^d, and they 
are confident that the defined procedures a^e fully in line with both * 
administrative policy and state and federal laws. Included i^ a 
lengthy discussion o^ the literature on the disciplining of handi- 
capped children 



' Kohut, Syl^ster, Jn. "Defining Discipline in the Class- 
^ ipom ".Action in Teacher I ducation, ^, 2 (hall-Winter 
V^97a), pp 11-15. tj 197 172. 



Since at le<fst the beginning of this century, the controversy 
between traditionf^l and hiimanislir approaches to discipline has 
raged, with first one viewpoint then the other gatfiing dominance In 
{\\e eady 19(X)s, states Kohut, Lhti /'Progr(»s>iye tducatiOn Move- 
ment challenged the traditional view of discipline with a more per- 
missive and homanistic/self-dist ipline' approach " This viewpoint 
was in turn attacked by traditionajists, and* a back-tQ4)asics 
\ipproach was eventually restored . , 

Jm the 196()s, a new wave of humanism struck, with a resulting^ 
deluge of Alucational r(^)rms and new approaches to classroom - 
communication Now the tide s(»ems to be turning again, as^radl^ 
tionalists blame decliniiiK SAT scores and increased tuVnioil in the 
schools on the permissiveness of^the humanistic approach Today's 
classroom teachers, many of whom were stmlents in the 19f)0s, are 
understandably confused and frustr<ited in their search for effective 
discipline guidelines As a first step toward alleviating this confu * 
sion, Kohut encourages school personnel to d(»f ine their ideas about 
discipline and compare them with their ( olletlgues' con( eptions 

fo ;iome educators, discipline is synonymous with classroom 
management Hut classroom management is too broad a term, says 
Kohut; referring to virtually Overy interaction and activity that takes 
place jn ^br classroom C onversely, discipline is noffust punish 
ment Rather, discipline refers to a two diniensional system of train- 
ing that invoWr^olh imposition by educators and the dev(»lop 
ment of character and self-controt by the individual student Once a 
scho^)rs personnel have agreed on what disciplme in the classroom 
should be, concludes Kohut, they can design* an effective and 
consistent schoolwide discipline program 

. ■ T" 

Lipman, VIctor/'Mr. Glasser's Gentle Rod " 
American Education, 14, 7 (August-September 1^8), ^ 
pp 28-:i1 M 200"7'")« 



f)iscipline without punishment^ That's what the proponents of 
William (ilasser's ide^s are saying is not only possible but already a 
^reality in many schools Classer, the author of Schodls Without 
failure, has ^aken some old ideas*. and organized them ^nto a 
coherent plan for motfifying^student behavior 
. The* key to the Glasser method, sayslipman, is involvement. 
"Students caust? problems ))(>cause they ^^w not /f)vo/ved with 
school Teachers have jittU* cbntrorbecause they are not involved 
with students." So the first step is to ln(frease Involvement with 
students b^ being personal, listening to students, and befng tfieir 




The next principle of the Glasser nhethbd is to ''deal with present 
behavior." When students misbehave, asif them%vhaf they did, not 
why they did it, the latter inviting "a tangle of finger pointing and 
accusations." Also, don't dwell on past failures: "Reminding 
fTommy that this is the ninth time this morith he has whaqked some- 
one with a ruler encourages a built-in fatalism, a sense that behavior 
cannot be changed." ^ 

After making the student aware of what he or she has done, ^Jet 
the student-tb make a valu^ judgment about his or her behavior. 
"This may Take sorpe doing," Lipman admits, particularly getting 
some students to realize the wrgngness of their ac'thDns. Once this is 
achieved, though, the teacher can help the student make a plan and 
a commitment to change that^ehavior. At^afl times, th^ aduU and 
^ child work together instead of the adult handing down decisions. 
And even when the child fails, the teacher continues to express 
confidence that thethild can do better next time. 

Although proponents claim that punishment plays no part ir\the 
Glasser method, certairi extreme actions Have "natural conse- 
quences." The difference, according to Lipman, \i that "punishment 
is often arbitrary and unex|>ected, but natural cdnsequences come 
as no surprise." 

McLemore, William P. "Make Contact Before There 
Is a Discipline Problem " Action in Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1. 2 (hll-Winter J978j, pp\37-4() Hj 197 17H. 

' — ■ — ^ > 

How can a teacher short-circuit classroom misbehavior before it 
o( curs^ Ohe promising approach, outlined in this article, is for the 
teacher to hold an open house for parents, centerecl On the theme of 
(Tassroom discipline , ' 

McLemore recommeruls^that teachers first discuss open house 
plans with the principi\l and get his or her approval Next, the 
teacher should exf)lain the open house to the students and their role 
in it Invitations sent to patents by mail or carried by students should 
have a tear-off portion for the parents' responses, and parents who 
do not reply should be contacted by pbor)e 

The open house itself might include name tags for parents^, 
refreshments served by students, and a prograrh of the hour's 
events. McLemore suggests that a guest speaker be invitecl— a 
teacher, principal, college professor, or school socitrt worker — to" 
give a short tall^on the nature and Importance of the schoof's dis( i- 
pline program A question and answer fK*riod should follow 

Ihe primary advantage of having su( h a^^pen house is that 
"students vyill observe the teacher soliciting iBfc^ntal cooperation 
and supf)ort before a discipline problem occttr^^Thus, the student 
\vill realize that If he or she sljould misbehave,^iere is a very good 
' probability tfiat the teacher will contact the p*ents. 

After th(> open house, parent-teiu Tier conferem es should be h(»ld 
to further enhance communication between school and hom(» Ihe 
teach(»r should listen attentively in these conferences, for in many 
cases the (auses of a student's misbehavior will be revealed. 



MulHwiuf, Arlccn P.; Wllloi^r,^Dpn«l(| U and Licata, 
|OMph W. "Teachfer Pupil-Control ydeolosy and 
Behavior and Classroom EnvirbnmentftI 
Robustness," Elementary .School /Journal, 79, i • 
(September .1978), pp. 4(M6. E| 192/ 695. ' 

Teachers' pupil-control ideologies can range f rom the humAnrstic 
or permissive at-one extreme to the custodial or/authoritariar;! at the , 
other. Likewise, teachers' actual behaviors itjl the classroom can 
range over this same; continuum, but an/individual teacher's * 
ideolo^gy m«y or may not match his or her behavior. , ' 

"The question addressed in this study 'twas whether a teacher's 
behavior (as perceived by students?) and ideology correlated with 
the drama or excitement that elementary-students felt in the class 
room. The drama 6f schpol life, or -its "Environmental robustness" 
as the authors call it, was measured vyjth a questionnaire adminis 
teted to the 8()0 fourth, fiftfv and si;^h graders studied Teacher 
behavior on a humanistic-custodial sc/ale was. indicated by slud(?|ils 
on another qXiestionnairo, while the^upil-^onlrol ideologies of the 
seve'nteen f(>male and fiftl?en maleyteachers were measured wrlh a 
similar rating form adn>inisterell to the teachws. \ 

The researchers found, contrary to their expectations, that there 
^was a strong y)rr^»lati()n between the humanism in a lea( her s f)upil ^ 
control behavior and the robustness^al sludejils fell toward thtvr 
school life The authors speculate that "the leeway that humanistic 
teachers ^We students often leads to disorder and a higher level of 
conf Ik t than is found in^i mcire custodial ( lassroom," thus giving a 
higher l(>vel of "drama" in the classroom 

In contrast to teacher b(*navior, there was no signiju ant corr(*la- 
tion b(*rween teacher ideolbgy and cla^srcwm r<)l)ustness Hut when 
data for male and tem(5le teachers were separat(»d, it was found 
that each group had a significant but opposite correlation For niaM 
t(^achers, the -more ( u^todial lh(Mr ideology, the* rnor(> robust 
^students |)erceived theiii school life, l or lh(? female teat hers* ^he 
opposite* held true: a huinanislic ideology ( orrtHatcui with a robust 
cjassrponv / 

Usova, c/eorge M. "Kedut ing l)is( iphne Problems in . 
.the tlerjientary Schools: Approaches and Sugges-^ 
tions ' tllucatibn] 99, 4 (Summer 1979), [)p 419-27 1 1 
206 9^7' 

The best methods ^*f discipline, says Usova, are ( (Entered on the 
|)rin( iple of "praise/the good behavior and ignore the disruptive 
behavior." In the ';#^AID Approach," for example, Riiles define ea( h 
classroom activity, A^firoval is given to lho<f^.( hildren obeying the 
rules, children breaking the rules arc* Ignored, and Disapiwval is ' 
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expressed if the behavior is jntolerable. 

In a, similar approach^ called "Ignore and Prai$e/' teachfers are 4- 
taught to "give descriptive praise related to the specific behavior" 
and' to avbid giving "general or arpbiguous praise," Disruptions in ' 
class are ignored; while good behavior isr rewarded with tickets good 
for thiriy minutes of fre^? time in ah attiyity rodfh.^ . 

Another 'behaviorist approach is that of "educational self- \ 
management." Misbehav^ing children ar^» /asked jo keep a record of 
their owiVbehavior. If the child's^record niatches that of the teacher, 
the child is rewarded. The fespK of such 5elf-assessment, says 
Usova,. is thai childreo become much more aware of their ovyn. 
behavlof and as a result ilsually jhow great improvement in their 
behavior. ' . 
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ZimmermVo/Jiml jKd Archbold, Lou Ann. "On- 
CamiHJs SuL)ensiJn:\what It Is and Why It Works.' 
NASSP Bull\tnrbl, ^8 (Sefitember 1979), pp. 63-67. ; 
L J 206 330. 



On Campus Suspension (pCS) \if program instituted at-Hefnet 
(California) Junior High ScKool that keeps suspended studont^^' 
( am[)us r&tHtr than rewarding their misdeeds with a home susfiiji^^ 
sion /yf.OCS program keeps students in a learning environment, 
stale the authors, rather than at home watching television Or caus- 
ing Iroubk in the community. And in most districts, the money 
saved in average daily attendance money by keeping the students 
in school will pay for half or more of the suspension room teacher^'^i 
salary for the year 

To set iip an (X:S program, a school needv only a classroom, 
SLorne textbooks, "an innovative, sensitive teacher, " and "a consid- 
erable* amount of administrative support ;'' Students referred to the 
|)rogram sign a contract staling the work they must complete before 
being allowed to return to t^jeir normal school routine. On the first 
day, students are g'lverrthe Kudor Interest lnventory,^and tests of * 
math, hnglish, an(f reading comprehension abilities. The Kudor test . 
allows the teacher ';to dfR^n various discussions with the student 
ahiout likes and dislikes," which sometimes have (e>^lted in needed 
changes in students' classes 

On the second d^iy, students complete M6 hourseach of reading 
and math and one hour of "values clarification " Students are kept 
ir) the sus|)ynsion room for up to five days, depending on theirs 
infrac tion and their b(»havior and perfo>mance while in the sus|)en- 
sion room ' ** 
^ I h(» m6st important factor in ensuring proper student behavior in 
the suspension roorn, sto^e the authors, is isolation from the rest of 
the student body ^ • t^. 
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*rhe Educational Resources Information Center ^EFWC) is a 
national information ^ysiem operated by the National Institute of 
EducaYion ERICserves educators by disseminating research results 
and other resource information that cari be used in devejoping more 
effective educational programs The ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management, one of several such units in the system, 
was established > at the University of Oregon in 1966. The 
Clearinghouse an^i its companion units process research reports 
and journal articles for announcement in ERIC's index and abstract 
bulletins 

Besides processing documents and fournal articles; the 
Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, literature reviews, 
monographs, and other interpretive research studies on topi6s in its 
educational are^ 

This publication was preparOtJ pursuar^t to a contract with the 
National Institute, of Education. US Department, of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Contractors undertaking su^ project) 
under government sponsorship are encouraged to Express freely 
their judgment m\ professional and technical mp ^ors Pf^or to 
publicatior\yfhe manuscript was submitted to the Mssociatiun of 
California School- Administrat^Srs for critical revtew 9m6 



determination of professional competence This publication has ni^et 
such standards Points of view^or opinions, however, do not 
necessarily ,represen| the official view or opinion of either the 
Association ^f California School Administrators or the National 
Institute of Ellucation 
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